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To CORRESPONDENTS. ise 


Several communications have been juft received ; but they came too 
late to be inferted in this NuMBER. Correfpondents are invited, for the 
future, to fend their favours to the office, where this publication is 
printed. e 

We hope the defign of Hector Mowsray, in his addre/s, will be 
eafily intelligible to every reader. We fincerely thank him for it. 

We are much pleafed in reading the TuratricaL, Review of 
Lucilius. Jt difplays learning, and critical talents ; but for par- 
ticular reafons, we refufe to admit it into our publication. 

“The Plaint,” sy Anthony, is a doleful one 3 “ O dear, what 
ean the matter be 2” 

The Evecy, by W.fhall appear in our next Number. 

The firft offerings of Telon, Tom Hafty, and Momus, are rejed- 
ed. big "4 

The * Ode to Sleep,” by C. will probably appear in our next. | 

Mariano, it is hoped, will excufe the fmall liberties we bave taken, in - 
abridging his communication. 


ERRATUM. 


Page 40, 6th line from the top, for featunes, in fome copies, 
read features. 
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For the Monruty AnTHOLOGY. 
THE LOITERER.—DNo. J. 


Who would not choofe to be awake, 


While he’s encompass’d round with fuch delight ? 
CowLety. 



















ir has been often obferved, that no part of the earth combines 
more local advantages, than the American Republic. Our foil 
affords an unfailing plenty of fruits ; and by an attentive culture, 
it yields all the variety of dainties, that are fought by the molt 
whimfical appetite. The climate is ufually ferene and health- 


ful, and we are feldom molefted by the turbulent fports of 
nature. 


is We can live and perhaps flourifh with independence ; yet our 

maritime fituation offers us the richeft benefits of commerce. 
; Our national ftrength has now become mighty, and is every 
; where viewed with awe and refpec&t. We enjoy the bleflings of 
$ peace, and our own unanimous abilities are alone requifite for 
4 their continual prefervation. We are capable of knowing and 
exercifing all the arts, that can poflibly meliorate and adorn our 
condition. Could we add to ourfelves a character of literary 
excellence, we might well emulate the moft celebrated nation, 
that ever exifted. 

We are indeed favoured with every mean of advancing in 
knowledge and refinement. Univerfal commerce opens to our 
; attainment the literature and improvements of the whole globe. 
; Schools and Colleges are interfperfed throughout the country, 
, and are rendered acceflible to ftudious youth of the humbleft 
‘ortune. Experience has already fhown us the utility of learn 
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ing 5 and reafon difcovers the rifing importance of its increaf- 
ing cultivation. 

In an obferving {pectator the diverfified fcenery of nature ex- 
: | cites wonder, curiofity and contemplation. Here auguft moun- 
Wy tains, clothed in azure forefts, rear their myftic heads around 
| the horizon. Rivers, enrolling a hoft of ftreamlets, that wander 
in antic courfe from their fountains, are frequently feen march- 
ing with proud grandeur to the ocean. The hills and vallies, 
variegated with bright villages, fruitful fields and pleafant | 
groves, difplay profpects, that far furpafs the moft lively vifions es 
of fancy. Thefe wild and elegant landfcapes loudly invoke the , 
imitative powers of the painter. Poetry, the lovely nurfe of 
a virtue and tafte, if wooed with that ardent affiduity, which her 
i exalted dignity requires, would furely delight in this alluring 








| refidence. That refined fenfibility of foul, which is feldom ex- 
t perienced ina plain inclement region, feems here to be earnelt- 
ly invited by the fweet melody of nature to awaken and admire 
her fublime and beautiful features. The heart is tanght to fub- 
r due every fordid paffion, and to maintain thofe affections only, 
Hey which are influenced by divine harmony and love. 
| | But with all thefe incitements to the principal glory of a na- D 
| tion, polite literature and the fine arts have hitherto made a very 
dilatory progrefs. It muft however be allowed, that the fciences, ‘= 
| which teach the gaining and fecurity of wealth, the common bu- | 
| q finefs, and conveniences of life, are here generally well underftood Ee 
t and inhigh eftimation. Thofe, which profefs chiefly to delight 
fa and improve the mind with tafte and fentiment, to increafe the 
: powers of the foul and give it a true zeft for the offered blifs of 
Heaven, have yet gained but a {mall number of temporary 
Te | votaries. 
a Genius has fometimes dawned among us, but its opening a 
i brilliancy has been too often and too fuddenly obfcured by the 2 
gloom of negle&. But whence arifes this neglect ? Does it come oe 
| from a prejudice againft our own talents, from infenfibility of i 
tafte, or from an envious difpofition to filence the voice of fame ? 
y Or mult we affign it to the predominant fway of avarice? In 
; particular inftances all thefe may induce neglect ;.but perhaps 
ei the principal caufe is the want of zealous perfeverance in the 
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candidates for literary diftincion. They, who have opportuni- 
ty and genius, too frequently pafs their time in apathy and indo- 
lence, in roving fome barren field of pleafure, or elfe, as is molt 
frequently the cafe, engage in our common purfuit of fortune. 
So few are they, who engage themfelves wholly in the ftudy of 
literature and in fpeculating on life and manners, that the de- 
fign of their occupation is very little underftood. The votary, 
who intends thefe purfuits for his chief employment, may there- 
fore fafely anticipate the title of Loiterer. 

I would now introduce myfelf to you, benevolent reader, 
though I am fenfible that my addrefs may appear awkward and 
uninterefting. You have found fo much graceful gentility in 
the Speétator, fuch majeftic eloquence in the Rambler, the en- 
gaging deportment of the Adventurer, and fo much winning 
eafe in the American Lounger, that it may be deemed pre- 
fumption in a Loiterer to afpire to your favour. Though I loi- 
ter in the high-way of my countrymen, I love diligence in my 
chofen employment. If conftant endeavours feldom fail in the 
attainment of their object, there may yet be fome chance for my 
fuccefs in affording amufement. While fafhion, opinion and 
manners are perpetually changing, a new fcene is always arifing 
for moral fpeculation. The many-headed monfter of error is 
ever watchful for an opportunity of dominion. Vice is a fkil- 
ful alchymift, and in all her youthful vivacity, ftill employs her 
infinite arts of feduétion. Prejudice is yet alive, and by often 
concealing our good, brings on confequences maft ridiculous 
and fatal. ‘Though many a valorous band has fought againft 
them, they ftill remain bold and unvanquifhed. A champion 
in the caufe of virtue and refinement ought ever to be aétive 
and zealous in their defence ; nor can he be deemed imperti- 
nent, if he endeavours to promote their influence, by celebrating 
their praife. 

In a country like this, where manners and fentiment are fo 
various, a critical infpe&ion into life will difcover much to be 
blamed and much to be applauded. The {atirift will find many 
fubjects for his humour by obferving the control of paffion ; 
while the grave fentimentalift may largely defcant on our induf. 
try and enterprifee The defign of thefe eflays is to prefent to 
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my readers lucubrations on manners and literature, on the im- 
provement of tafte and the encouragement of genius. Thofe, 


who may incline to co-operate in this undertaking, are cordially 
invited to contribute their affiftance. 


(Orr Ge ot. EE TE ee 





For the Monthly Anthology. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Ir it fhould confift with the defign of your publication, to in- 
fert reflections on fubjec&ts of morality and religion, I hope 
that the following obfervations on an extenfive principle of hu- 


man action will prove acceptable. It is important that our mor- 


al fentiments be clear and juft. By miftaking the character of 


the principles by which we are influenced, we debafe confcience 
ito the inftrument of vice ; the light within us becomes dark- 
nefs ; we feal our own deftruétion. 


If any one paflion has brought all men into bondage, if any 


one principle of action can ferve as a clue to all the varieties of 


the human chara¢ter, it is AMBITION, Or devotion to our own 
individual glory. By this fin fell the angels. This fin men 


have even exalted into virtue, and the worlft we hear of it is this, 


that it is “ the infirmity of noble minds.’”? This principle af- 


fumes many forms, but under all it propofes felf exaltation as its 
great laftend. In this point all the defires and purfuits of the 
ambitious centre. 


It muft eafily be feen that this devotion to our own glory is 


direétly the reverfe of the great law of benevolence. God is 
ove, and in this character alone we reflect the glory of our Crea- 


tor. Benevolence carries us out of ourfelves, and diffufes our 
exiftence by giving us an intereft in other beings. But ambi- 
tion is narrow and debafing. Itleads us to confider all beings 


as fubfervient to our greatnefs, and formed to behold and pro- 
claim our glory. Nothing is benevolent, which does not pro- 


ceed from a fincere difpofition to do good, from a fingle view to 
the production of happinefs. To ferve our country or mankind, 
that we may acquire the reputation of patriotifm or of benevo- 
Jence, expreffes fimply a regard for the rewards of thofe virtnes, 
mone for the virtues themfelves. Ambition is the moft refined 
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form of felfifhnefs, but it is felfifhnefs ftill, and neceffarily excludes 
from that kingdom of heaven, whofe only law is love. 

The purfuit of human applaufe, from the very nature of man, 
has a tendency to increafe mifery and delufion. Men are de- 
praved in their moral fentiments. They are more imprefled 
with vaft power and favage energy, than with the mildnefs of be- 
nevolence. Accordingly we find charatters, diftinguifhed by 
barbarous valour, inflexible obftinacy and inhuman fortitude, the 
objects of general admiration. In all ages men have deified the 
monfters of the human race, who have convulfed empires in 
fport to difplay their fpirit and power. From this principle of 
admiring vaft power and exertion, men prefer extravagance of 
imagination and fubtlety of fophiftry, to the fimplicity of unat- 
fuming truth. Thus from the very nature of man, ambition in 
purfuit of its end has filled the earth with ruin and error. ‘The 
limits of this paper will not permit to record the wars, opprei- 
fions, devaftations, and cruelties into which the ambitious have 
been driven. But thefe clearly prove the oppofition of ambi- 
tion to the great principle of benevolence. 


Ambition is a perverfion and proftitution of the higheft pow- 
ers of human nature. If we poffefs reafon and moral fentiment, 


we ought to make them our guides and pillars. —Thus endowed, 
does it become us to bend to the ftandardof an evil world ? Ad- 
herence to principle in oppofition to pain and contempt, confti- 
tutes the true dignity of man. The confcioufnefs of integrity, 
of conducting as children of God, of acting from virtuous mo- 
tives in a virtuous caufe, is a confolation and reward fuperior to 
the applaufe of worlds. More fervile dependence cannot be 
conceived than is the lot of him, whe lives only in the mouths of 
other men. ‘The ambitious frequently difcover great power. 
But moral excellence confifts in the right direction of power. 
A giant building houfes of cards, prefents as glorious a fpeétacle, 
as an intellectual being formed for immortal progreflion, and 
capacitated to enjoy his God, enflaving himfelf to the earth, 
converting his prefent greatnefs into an idol, feigning an immor- 
tality in the remembrance of perifhing men, and exhaufting him- 


felf for a monument, which with himfelf will foon crumble into 
duft. 
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8 THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 

There is a bafe hypocrify in ambition, which an honeft mind 
muft defpife and abhor. If we wifh the world to notice us, if 
we a&tin the view of men, that we may draw their attention and 
applaufe, let us tell them frankly what we defire. It is vile to 
pretend that our views are liberal, that we with to promote the 
eaufe of truth, or the civil and religious interefts of mankind. 
It is deteftable fraud thus to cheat men out of applaufe. The 
cant of ambition is knayery bafer than the tricks of a pick-pock- 
et. It is enough that our fouls are narrow, that we are incapa- 
ble of ating from generous affection. Let us not add to this 
the meannefs of falfehood. 

This devotion to our own glory isthe greateft weaknefs and 
folly. Let each of us confider himfelf in comparifon with the 
whole human race, and of how little confequence are we ? We 
are loft in the general crowd and tumult. Millions have never 
heard and will never pronounce our names. The refiftleds 
ftream of time, which overwhelms high and low, muft foon 
fweep us away. Others will fill our places, the bufinefs of the 
world, the fong and the dance be continued, and like paft gen- 
erations we fhall be lefs regarded than the turf which covers us. 
And does it become fuch beings to fwell with their own im- 
portance, and to elevate themfelves for the admiration of the 
world? But let us extend our views and confider man in rela- 
tion tothe univerfe. How do we dwindle and {fhrink into noth- 
ing, when brought into comparifon with the majefty of nature ! 
How fublime the ftyle, how glorious the order of this temple of 
the Deity! There is a prodigality in the works of nature, which 
feems defigned to humble the pride and mock the dwarfifhnefs 
of man ; and in this profufion of exiftence, beauty and majefty, 
fhall we exalt ourfelves to the fummit of creation, confider our- 
felves peculiarly deferving notice, and challenge the admira- 
tion of mankind? If from the material fy{tem we afcend to thofe 
intelligent orders which furround the throne of God, and from 
all derived and dependent exiftence, rife to the uncreated Parent 
of heaven and earth, on whom the higheft ranks of angels depend, 
and by whom the minuteft beings are fupported, in whofe fulnefs 
and perfection all worlds and fyftems are lefs than nothing and 
vanity, what fhall we think of ourfelves, or what terms can we ufe, 
fufficiently diminutive to exprefs our littlenefs and unimportance? 














All creation cries, Give glory to God. [or this end all things 
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exift. To propofe our own glory as our end, is to ftrive to 
counteract the defign and agency of the Deity. By feeking to 
fix attention on our own petty attainments, we call beings to 
turn from the fun to idolize a glow-worm, to negleé& immenfi- 
ty for a point too fmall for perception. How contemptible is 
ambition. How low the greateft heights of human glory. In 
the eyes of fuperior beings, how idle muft appear our conten- 
tions for eminence and power. ‘That worms of the duft and 
children of yefterday fhould fwell themfelves into God, dwell 
on their narrow powers with rapture, ape the airs.of greatnefs, 
affect importance, and propofe themfelves as objects worthy the 
applaufe and homage of the world, this is fuch folly and abfurd- 
ity, that we feel difpofed to fmile at fo ludicrous a {fpedtacle, 
inftead of pitying fuch debafement and depravity. 

It isa folemn confideration, which profeflors of the gofpel 
feem to have overlooked, that this devotion to our own glory 
is irreconcileable with the whole fpirit of Chriftianity. We find 
much of this temper in the difciples. With them it was a quef- 
tion of debate and difpute, “ who fhould be the greateft in the 
kingdom of heaven.” But hear the anfwer of Chrift ; * Unlefs 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye fhall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” Chriftianity is a humiliating fyfiem. 
It beats down the ftrong holds of human pride. It teaches us, 
that our place is in the duft. It is founded in the ruin and cor- 
ruption of our race ; it is a medicine for a difordered and dying 
world. A fenfe of guilt and entire unworthineis is neceflary to 
the cordial reception of the gofpel. “ Bleffed are the poor in 
{pirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”? The Chriftian hero 
does not dazzle the world with his arms and exploits. You mutt 
look for him on the loweft feat, and there you will behold him 
{miting his breaft, acknowledging his unworthinefs, and oppofing 
nothing to injury and infult, but the panoply of meeknefs and 
love. You difcover no high pretenfions, no overbearing pride, 
no infulting fuperiority, no anxiety to draw the gaze of man- 
kind. ‘ He walks by faith and not by fight ;”’ and, as he-trav- 
els towards heaven, emits a gentle light, to teach the way to oth- 
ers, and guide them to the God of glory. 
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Thus it appears that ambition is a principle inconfiftent with 
true religion and benevolence, and expreffes the greateft blind- 
nefs and debafement of the foul. It may indeed give us the ap- 
pearance of many virtues. It may whiten the fepulchre ; but 
within are dead men’s bones. By condemning ambition, we 
pronounce fentence on the greateft part of mankind. But it 
is not a new fuggeltion, that the whole world lieth in wicked- 
nefs. This truth it is important to enforce. Until we feel it, 
we can never be recovered to moral excellence. Let us not 
“ film over the fore and ulcerous place,” but purify and invigo- 
rate the foul, by the infufion and exercife of new and generous 


affeftion, even by that love which is the fum of excellence and 
the fulfilment of the law. 








For THE Montruty ANTHOLOGY. 


Quo me cumque rapit tempeflas, deferor NOSPES. 
OR. 
Potin’ es mibi VERUM DICERE ?—Nibil facilius. 
TERENT. ANDRIA. 


Every polite gueft, who wifhes to pleafe his known enter- 
tainers, will endeavour to fuit his converfation to their prevalent 
humour. But when he enters an affembly of ftrangers, whofe 
chara¢ters and difpofitions do not readily appear, he has an op- 
portunity for propofing fuch topics, as are moft agreeable to his 
own inclination. 

Free from all anxious ambition, and eafy in my condition, 
my favourite pleafures are thofe of fociety and friendfhip. When- 
ever I appear in company, which is indeed frequently the cafe, 
I am commonly welcomed as a good-natured gueft, and treated 
with many charming civilities. In my turn, 1 endeavour to 
promote their cheerfulnefs, or induce fome interefting reflec- 
tions. Among the numerous families, whom I vifit, I have 
found one, that has gained my ftrongeft predilection. It confilts 
of many members, who have attained mature age and improved 
underftanding. Here I efcape that loathfome din of popular 
politics, which confounds my tranquillity in molt other places. 
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We converfe with animation on fubjetts of fentiment, of tafte and 
of manners, without ever indulging ill-natured fatire, or allow- 
ing our harmony to be difturbed by ftriving difputation. When 
the fpirit of our evening converfation droops, we fometimes en- 
liven our attention by a fong, and fometimes by relating a ftory, 
which impreffes fome valuable moral in the heart. But as I 
mention this happy family merely for hinting what kind of en- 
tertainment is moft pleafing to me, for the prefent I fhall forbear 
any farther defcription. The durable fatisfaction, which I de- 
rive from their fociety, induces me to imitate, and to encourage 
their mode of converfing in all other companies. As Iam now 
entering an unknown fociety, my principal concern refpecting 
addrefs, is to appear fenfible of the meanne(s and danger of all 
deception. 

Truth is fo effential to human dignity, that he, who deviates 
from it, not only depreciates himfelf in his own efteem, but in- 
curs the lafting contempt of all his acquaintance. Befide the 
future part, that is fo awfully denounced againft him, he is here, 
if fenfible to his condition, expofed to the moft tormenting per- 
plexity. No one, who refleéts, can be fo obdurate, as not to 
feel felf-difhonour, even while his deception continues. When he 
becomes fufpected, he muft either profefs his pufillanimity and 
folly, or increafe his own debafement by additional falfehood. 

There is, however, a kind of deception, that feems, at firft 
view, to border on innocence. ‘This is generally found to ac- 
company an exceilive defire of pleafing. A lively and gener- 
ous heart, on the remifs influence of its guard, may be often 
tempted by the molt difinterefted motives to elude the reftraint 
of truth. When a perfon of this charaéter fees another labour- 
ing in difficulty, or difconcerted by fome f:ightening apprehen- 
fion, he will fometimes, in pity to the fufferer, mifreprefent his 
condition, and infpire him with hopes, that are never to be real- 
ized. Ardent friendfhip may caufe fome to employ delufion, 
while they inconfiderately view it as harmlefs and laudable. 
He, who has no other means for relieving the troubles of a 
friend, is too apt to beguile him with vain and injurious congep- 
tions. Nay, in the fervour of his benevolence, he may fome- 
times difregard all true fincerity merely for thé purpofe of ad- 


ding to his prefent felicity. But however innocent fuch decep- 
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tions may appear, it is obfervable, that they are feldom indulged 
without repentance and punifhment. 

Albert, in his youth, maintained a warm and benevolent 
heart. He never beheld a fellow-being in diftrefs without ear- 
neftly endeavouring to afford him relief. The fufferings even 
of the humbleft animal would excite his glowing fympathy ; 
and his wifh to diffufe happinefs among all creatures was al- 
ways alive and aétive. He looked upon fraud and every dif- 
honourable action with ftrong abhorrence, efpecially when they 
appeared to him in their proper characters. He never willingly 
became guilty of an unworthy deed ; yet the impetuofity of his af- 
fections would fometimes lead him beyond the fway of reafon and 
truth. Though kindly difpofed to all mankind, he had no incli- 
nation to an extenfive familiarity. Preferring a ftudious life, he 
lived in retirement, and enjoyed fearcely any other fociety than a 
few vifiting friends, whom he loved with the moft romantic ar- 
dour. 

Edward, of equal age and fortune, was introduced by one of 
his favourites, and recommended to him as a congenial affociate. 
He received him with all that cordial welcome, which is diétat- 
ed by the joy of acquiring fo valuable an object. Edward had 
no lefs warmth, generofity and fpirit than Albert ; perhaps he 
was more deliberate in his profeflions, and kept a ftricter guard 
on his principles and conduct. For fome days, they continued in 
company, and they hourly improved in each other’s eftimation. 
Each perceived his own foul deubled by the union of the oth- 
er’s; and while they looked onward in the path of life, no 
cloud of adverfity appeared, but every anticipated object bright- 
ened in the beams of friendfhip. 

At length Edward’s circumftances at home became importu- 
nate for his return. The thought of parting created a dreary 
void intheir hearts. For fome time they remained irreconcilea- 
ble to a temporary feparation. But to prolong their interview 
as much as poflible, Albert propofed to accompany his friend 
through a part of his journey. On their way, a beggar folicit- 
ed their charity. Edward, after fearching his pockets, exclaim- 
ed, “ I have loft my purfe !” “ How much did it contain ?”* 
faid Albert. ‘The other having mentioned the particular fum, 
feemed indifferent refpecting the lofs, and obferved that he had 
probably dropped it in fome of their walks on the preceding 
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day. However, as neither of them was in affluence, it is very 
likely, that they were not infenfible to the importance of fo large 
a fum, as Edward had named. The time for their parting 
came, and they agreed that their future meetings fhould be fre- 
quent." Albert, promifing that fearch fhould be quickly made 
for the money, feparated frém ‘his friend in mournful dejection, 
and returned to his lodgings ; the folitude of which, at this par- 
ticular time, appeared with unprecedented horror. 

The next day, he carefully retraced every path, in which they 
had walked together, but all his refearches and inquiries were 
vain. He could not however endure the thought that a vifit, 
which had given him infinite pleafure, fhould be attended with 
any incident difagreeable to his friend. In an inconfiderate 
moment, he refolved to fupply the lofs. Being at that time 
deftitute, he applied to a furly ufurer, who with much reluc- 
tance lent him the money. He fent it immediately to Edward 
with a letter, relating that he found it under a thorn hedge with 
the purfe very much rent by hungry mice. His friend being 
abfent on a journey, no reply was brought by the meflenger. 
The term for repaying the ufurer foon expired, but Albert had 
made no preparation. He wrote to his banker for another an- 
ticipation of intereft, but this was readily and fairly refuied. 
The bailiff very impolitely entered his apartment, and with the 
{mile of a caitiff began to praife the exercife of walking. 

At this appaling moment, Edward arrived to inform him, 
that the money, which was brought by the meflenger, could not 
be the fame, that he loft: for the friend, who firit introduced 
them, had, after his departure, found the proper purfe with all 
its contents on the feat of their carriage. When he faw the 
real fituation of Albert, he wept for his diftrefs, and at the 
fame time felt a rifing contempt for its caufe. Though fen&- 
ble to all the enjoyments of friendfhip, he loved truth and ‘fin- 
cerity in his friends more than their moft earneft endeavours to 
ferve him. The bailiff received the very fum, that was borrow- 
ed of the ufurer, and was quickly difmiffed. Albert and Ed- 
ward remained alone to converfe on the affair. Forgivenefs 
was mutually afked and mutually granted ; yet an indefcribable 
confufion attended their interview. ‘They parted with averted 
looks and broken fentences ; and after a few fortuitous mect- 
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ings, they became totally eftranged to each other. Both were 
convinced, that if truth were not preferved inviolable, however 
ftricly all the other requifites of friendfhip might be retained, 
its joys can never be complete and permanent. 
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To Tue Epiror or Tus MonTHLy ANTHOLOGY. 
SIR, 

TO the votaries of Poetry perhaps no memoir will be more 
pleafing than the following, felected from the works of the engaging and 
elegant Lancuorn. It prefents an inftructive leffon on the infignificance 
of genius, which is unaccompanied with refolution and perfevering efforts. 
The criticifm is replete with judicious and importnat obfervations ; and it 
may often aflift thofe, who already admire the truly enraptured bard, to trace 
him, with more eafe, in the daring flights of his imagination. The fearcity 
and exeellence of this article, it is hoped, will preclude the need of any ex- 
cule for its infertion in your MISCELLANY. Ww. 


—_— 


MEMOIRS 


OF 


WILLIAM COLLINS; 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON HIS GENIUS AND WRITINGS. 


‘Tue enthufiafm of poetry, like that of religion, has fre- 
quently a powerful influence on the condué& of life, and 
either throws it into the retreat of uniform obfcurity, or marks 
it with irregularities that leadto mifery and difquiet. The 
gifts of imagination bring the heavieft tafk upon the vigilance 
of reafon; and to bear thofe faculties with unerring rectitude, 
or invariable propriety, requires a degree of firmnefs and of 
cool attention, which doth not always attend the higher gifts of 
the mind. Yet, difficult as nature herfelf feems to have render- 
ed the tafk of regularity to genius, it is the fupreme confolation 
of dulnefs and of folly, to point with gothic triumph to thofe ex- 
cefles, which are the overflowings of faculties they never enjoy-— 
ed. Perfectly unconfcious that they are indebted to their ftu- 

pidity for the confiltency of their conduct, they plume them- 
felyes on an imaginary virtue, which has its origin in what is 
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really their difgrace. Let fuch, if fuch dare approach the 
fhrine of Couxins, withdraw to a refpeétful diftance, and, 
fhould they behold the ruins of genius, or the weaknefs of an 
exalted mind, let them be taught to lament that nature has 
left the nobleft of her works imperfeét. 

Of fuch men of genius as have borne no public charaéter, it 
feldom happens that any memoirs can be collected, of confe- 
quence enough to be recorded by the biographer. If their 
lives pafs in obfcurity, they are generally too uniform to engage 
our attention; if they cultivate and obtain popularity, envy 
and malignity will mingle their poifon with the draughts of 
praife ; and through the induftry of thofe unwearied fiends, 
their reputation will be fo chequered, and their characters fo 
much difguifed, that it fhall become difficult for the hiftorian to 
feparate truth from falfehood, 

Of our exalted poet, whofe life, though far from being pop- 
ular, did not altogether pafs in privacy, we meet with few other 
accounts than fuch as the life of every man will afford, viz, 
when he was born, where he was educated, and where he died. 
Yet even thefe fimple memoirs of the man, will not be unac- 
ceptable to thofe who admire the poet; for we never receive 
pleafure without a defire to be acquainted with the fource from 
whence it fprings: a fpecies of curiofity, which, as it feems to 
be inftinétive, was probably given us fcr the noble end of grat- 
itude ; and, finally, to elevate the inquiries of the mind to that 
fountain of perfection from which all human excellence is de- 
rived, 

Chichefter, a city in Suffex, had the honour of giving birth te 
this celebrated Poet, about the year 1721.* His father, who was 
a reputable tradefman in that city, intended him for the fervice 
of the church ; and with this view, in the year 1733, he was 
admitted a fcholar of that illuftrious feminary of genius and 
learning, Winchefter College, where fo many diftinguifhed men 
of letters, fo many excellent poets have received their claffical 
education. Here he had the good fortune to continue fever 
years under the care of the very learned Dr. Burton ; and at 
the age of nineteen, in the year 1740, he had merit fufficient te 





* December 25, 1720.- Dr. Jounson. 
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procure a diftinguifhed place in the lift of thofe fcholars, who 
are elected upon the foundation of Winchelter, to New College 
in Oxford. But as there were then no vacancies in that fociety, 
he was admitted a commoner of Queen’s College in the fame 
univerfity ; where he continued till July, 1741, when he was 
elected a demi of Magdalen College. During his refidence at 
Queen’s, he was at once diftinguifhed for genius and indolence ; 
his exercifes, when he could be prevailed upon to write, bearing 
the vifible chara¢teriftics of both. This remifs and inattentive 
habit might probably arife, in fome meafure, from difappoint- 
ment: he had, no doubt, indulged very high ideas of the aca- 
demical mode of education, and when he found fcience within 
the fetters of logic and of Ariftotle, it was no wonder if he aba- 
ted of his diligence to feek her where the fearch was attended 
with artificial perplexities, and where, at laft, the purfuer would 
grafp the fhadow for the fubftance. 

While he was at Magdalen College, he applied himfelf chiefly 
to the cultivation of poetry, and wrote the epiftle to Sir Thom- 
as Hanmer, and the Oriental Eclogues, which.in the year 1742 
were firft publifhed under the title of Perfian Eclogues. ‘The fuc- 
cefs of thefe poems was far from being equal to their merit ; 
but to a novice in the purfuit of fame, the leaft encouragement 
is fufficient: if he does not at once acquire that reputation to 
which his merit entitles him, he embraces the encomiums of the 
few, forgives the many, and intends to open their eyes to the 
ftriking beauties of his next Publication. 

With profpects fuch as thefe, Mr. Collins probably indulged 
his fancy, when, in the year 1743, after having taken the degree 
of a bachelor of arts, he left the univerfity, and removed to 
London. 

To a man of {mall fortune, a liberal fpirit, and uncertain de- 
pendencies, the metropolis is a very dangerous place. Mr. Col- 
fins had not been long in town, before he became an inftance of 
the truth of this obfervation. His pecuniary refources were ex- 
haufted, and to reftore them by the exertion of genius and learn- 
ing, though he wanted not the power, he had neither fteadinefs 
nor induftry. His neceflities indeed fometimes carried him as 
far as a {cheme, or a title-page for a book ; but whether it were 
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the power of diflipation, or the genius of repofe that interfered, he 
could proceed no farther. Several books were projected, which 
he was very able to execute; and he became in idea an hifto- 
rian, a critic, and a dramatic poet by turns. At one time, he 
determined to write a hiftory of the revival of Letters; at an- 
other, to tranflate and comment upon Ariftotle’s Poetics ; then 
he turned his thoughts to the Drama, and proceeded {fo far to- 
wards a tragedy—as to become acquainted with the manager. 

Under this unaccountable diffipation, he fuffered the greateft 
inconveniences. Day fucceeded day, for the fupport of which 
he had made no provifion, and in which he was to fubfift either 
by the long-repeated contributions of a friend, or the generolity 
of a cafual acquaintance. Yet indolence triumphed at once 
over want and fhame; and neither the anxieties of poverty, 
nor the heart-burning of dependence had power to animate reflo- 
lution to perfeverance. 

As there is a degree of depravity into which if a man falls, 
he becomes incapable of attending to any of the ordinary means 
that recall men to virtue, fo there are fome circumftances of in- 
digence fo extremely degrading, that they deftroy the influences 
of fhame itfelf; and moft fpirits are apt to fink, under their op- 
preffion, into a fullen and unambitious defpondence. 

However this might be with regard to Mr. Collins, we find 
that, in the year 1746, he had fpirit and refolution enough to pub- 
lith his Odes defcriptive and allegorical: but the fale was by no 
means fuccefsful ; and hence it was that the author, conceiving 
a juft indignation againft a blind and taftelefs age, burnt the re- 
maining copies, with his own hands. 

Allegorical and abftraéted poetry was above the talfte of thofe 
times, as much, or more than it is, of the prefent. It is in the 
lower walks, the plain and praétical paths of the mufes only, 
that the generality of men can be entertained. The higher ef- 
forts of imagination are above their capacity ; and it is no won- 
der therefore, if the Odes defcriptive and allegorical met with 
few admirers. 

Under thefe circumftances, fo mortifying to every juft expec- 
tation, when neither his wants were relieved, nor his reputation 
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exhiiiads he found fome confolation in changing the {fcene, and 
viliting his uncle, colonel Martin, who was, at that time, with 
our army in Flanders. Soon after his arrival, the colonel died 
and left him a confiderable fortune. : 

Here then we fhould hope to behold him happy ; poffeffed 
of independence, and removed from every feene, and every 
monument of his former mifery. But fortune had delayed her 
favours, till they were not worth receiving. His faculties had 
been fo long harafled by anxiety, diffipation and: diftrefs, that 
he fell into a nervous diforder, which brought with it an uncon~ 
querable depreffion of fpirits, and at length reduced the fineft 
underftanding to the moft deplorable childifhnefs. In the firft 
ftages of his diforder, he attempted to relieve himfelf by travel, 
and paffed into France; but the growing malady obliged him 
to return; and having continued with fhort intervals,* in. this 
pitiable ftate till the year 1756, he died in the arms of a filter 
at Chichefter. 

Mr. Collins was in ftature fomewhat above the middle fize, 
of a brown complexion, keen, expreflive eyes, and a fixed, fe- 
date afpe&, which, from intenfe thinking, had contracted an 
habitual frown. His proficiency in letters was greater than 
could have been expected from his years. He was fkilled in 
the learned languages, and acquainted with the Jtalian, French, 
and Spani/b. It is obfervable, that none of his poems. bear the 
marks of an amorous difpofition, and that he is one of thofe 
few poets, who have failed to Delphi, without. touching at Cy- 
thera. The allufions of this kind, that appear in his Oriental 
Eclogues, were indifpenfable in that {pecies of poetry ; and it is 
very remarkable that in his Paffons, an ode for mutic, love is 
omitted, though it fhould have made a principal figure there. 


The genius of the paftoral, as well as of every other re- 
{fpectable fpecies of poetry, had its origin in the Eaft, and from 
thence was tranfplanted by the mufes of Greece ; but whether 


* It feems to have been in one of thefe intervals, that he was vifited by 


an ingenious friend, who tells us, he found him with a book in his hand, and 
being afked what it was, he anfwered, that “he had but one book, but that 
was the beft.” It wasthe New Teftament in Englith. 
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from the continent of the Leffer Afia,or from Egypt, which, about 
the era of the Grecian paftoral, was the hofpitable nurfe of let- 
ters, it is not eafy to determine. From the fubjects, and the man- 
ner of Theocritus, one weuld incline to the latter opinion, while 
the hiftory of Bion is in favour of the former. 

However, though it fhould fill remaim a doubt through what 
channel the paftoral travelled weftward, there is not the leat 
fhadow of uncertainty concerning its oriental origin. 

In thofe ages, which, guided by facred chronology, from a 
comparative view of time, we call the early ages, it appears 
from the moft authentic hiftorians, that the chiefs of the people 
employed themfelves in rural exereifes, and that aftronomers and 
legiflators were at-the fame time fhepherds. Thus Strabo in- 
forms us, that the hiftory of the creation was communicated to 
the Egyptians by a Chaldzan fhepherd. 

From thefe circumftances, it is evident,not only that fuch fhep- 
herds were capable of all the dignity and elegance peculiar to 
poetry, but that whatever poetry they attempted, would be of 
the paftoral kind ; would take its fubjects from thofe fcenes of 
rural fimplicity, in which they were converfant, and, as it was 
the offspring of Harmony and Nature, would employ the powers 
it derived from the former to celebrate the beauty and benevo- 
lence of the ‘latter. 

Accordingly we find that the moft ancient poems treat of ag- 
riculture, aftronomy, and other objects within the rural and 
natural fyftems. _ 

What conftitutes the difference between the Georgic and the 
Paftoral, is love and the colloquial, or dramatic form of compo- 
fition peculiar to the latter: this form of compofition is fome- 
times difpenfed with, and love and rural imagery alone are 
thought fufficient to diftinguifh the paftoral. The tender paf- 
fion, however, feems to be effential to this {pecies of poetry, and 
is hardly ever excluded from thofe pieces, that were intended to 
come under this denomination: even in thofe eclogues of the 
Ameebean kind, whofe only purport is a trial of fkill between 
contending fhepherds, love has its ufual fhare, and the praifes of 


their refpective miftreffes are the gencral fubjects of the compet- 
itors. 
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It is to be lamented, that fcarce any oriental compofitions of 
this kind have furvived the ravages of ignorance, tyranny, and 
time ; we cannot doubt that many fuch have been extant, pofli- 
bly as far down as that fatal period, never to be mentioned in 
the world of letters without horror, when the glorious monu- 
ments of human ingenuity perifhed in the afhes of the Alexan- 
drian library. 

Thofe ingenious Greeks, whom we call the parents of paftoral 
poetry, were probably no more than imitators of imitators, that 
derived their harmony from higher and remoter fources, and 
kindled their poetical fires at thofe then unextinguifhed lamps, 
which burned within the tombs of oriental genius. 

It is evident that Homer has availed himfelf of thofe magni- 
ficent images and defcriptions, fo frequently to be met with in 
the books of the Old Teftament ; and why may not Theocritus, 
Mofchus and Bion have found their archetypes in other eaftern 
writers, whofe names have perifhed with their works? yet, 
though it may not be illiberal to admit fuch a fuppofition, it 
would certainly be invidious to conclude what the malignity 
of cavillers alone could fuggeft with regard to Homer, that they 
deftroyed the fources from which they borrowed, and, as it is 
fabled of the young of the pelican, drained their fupporters to 
death. 

As the feptuagint tranflation of the Old Teftament was per- 
formed at the requeft, and under the patronage of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, it were not to be wondered if Theocritus, who was 
entertained at that prince’s court, had borrowed fome part of 
his paftoral imagery from the poetical paflages of thofe books. 
I think it can hardly be doubted, that the Sicilian poet had in 
his eye certain expreffions of the prophet Ifaiah, when he wrote 
the following lines : 
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Let vexing brambles the blue violet bear, 
On the rude thorn Narciffus drefs his hair— 
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All, all revers’d—The pine with pears be crown’d, 
And the bold deer fhall drag the trembling hound. 


The caufe indeed of thefe phenomena is very different in the 
Greek from what it is in the Hebrew poet ; the former employ- 
ing them on the death, the latter on the birth of an important 
perfon ; but the marks of imitation are neverthelefs obvious, 

It might, however, be expected, that if Theocritus had bor- 
rowed at all from the facred writers, the celebrated paftoral Epi- — 
thalamium of Solomon, fo much within his own walk of poetry, 
would not certainly have efcaped his notice. His Epithalami- 
um on the marriage of Helena, moreover, gave him an open 
field for imitation ; therefore, if he has any obligations to the 
royal bard, we may expect to find them there. The yery open- 
ing of the poem is in the fpirit of the Hebrew fong : | 


Ovrw ds aout natideates, aw Dsrs yee ; 
The colour of imitation is ftill ftronger in the following paflage ; 


3 
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Tlorvice vu are, Atvyov tag yespecvos cevevros 

"Q9e nai aw Kevrsce “EAcvec OueDeerver ey Hues, 

Tlissgu, peeyurn. ar cevedgcepesy Ory eos CEL Oe 
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H ~am@ xumagicces, 4 eemeuss Osooauros im47ros. 


This defcription of Helen is infinitely above the ftyle and figure 
of the Sicilian paftoral—* She is like the rifing of the golden 
morning, when the night departeth, and when the winter is over 
and gone. She refembleth the cyprefs in the garden, the horfe 
in the chariots of Theffaly.”” Thefe figures plainiy declare their 
origin, and others equally imitative might be pointed out in the 
fame idyllium. 

This beautiful and luxuriant marriage paftoral of Solomon is 
the only perfect form of the oriental eclogue, that has furvived 
the ruins of time, a happinefs for which it is, probably, more 
indebted to its facred character, than to its intrinfic merit. Not 
that it is by any means deftitute of poetical excellence. Like all 
the eaftern poetry, it is bold, wild, and unconneéted in its fig- 
ures, allufions and parts ; and Kas all that graceful and magnifi. 
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cent daring, which characterifes its metaphorical and compara- 
tive imagery. 

In confequence of thefe peculiarities, fo ill adapted to the fri- 
gid genius of the north, Mr. Collins could make but little ufe of 
it as a precedent for his oriental eclogues, and even in his third 
eclogue, where the fubject is of a fimilar nature, he has chofen 
rather to follow the mode of the Doric and the Latin paftoral. 

The fcenery and fubjects then of the eclogues alone 
are Oriental ; the ftyle and colouring are purely European ; 
and, for this reafon, the author’s preface, in which he intimates 
that he had the originals from a merchant who traded to the 
Eaft, is omitted, as being now altogether fuperfluous. 

With regard to the merit of thefe eclogues, it may juftly be 
afferted, that in fimplicity of defcription and expreflion, in del- 
icacy and foftnefs of numbers, and in natural and unaffected ten- 
dernefs, they are not to be equalled by any thing of the pafto- 
ral kind in the Englifh language. 

(To be continued. ) 








For tHe Montaty ANTHOLOGY. 


THE DUELLIST ; 


OR, 


AN ADDRESS TO MEN OF HONOUR. 


“ An old friend with a new face.” 


Ir is a lucky thing, Gentlemen, for the poor pitiful Chriftians 
of our times, that the cuftom of duelling has not become a part 
of the common law. They have armed this with the halter 
againft us, and it would no fooner acquit us on the plea of fafh- 
ion, than nature would refift the force of a fuicide on his urg- 
ing. The polifhed modes of Japan, or morality, liften to a 
knave, who fhould prove the exiftence of a community of fwin- 
dlers, as a precedent for his own crimes, 

But what are we, men of figure, to do in this cafe? It is 
vain for us to urge our reputation on this tribe of religionifts. 
They preach humility. It is idle to infift on the privileges re- 
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fulting from the difparity, between us and the vulgar. They 
blot out our rank, and fubftitute the fneaking drivellers of 
principle as the noble of nature. If we talk to them of fatif- 
faction, they turn from us with the contempt of an anchorite, 
with an apothegm on our dufty being, or with the fangfroid of a 
pettifogger’s advice in a lawfuit. But fhall thefe doltifb goffips 
preach to us our duty, your green-bag gentry fet as our judges, 
and a jury of cobblers and tailors ftitch a leathern doublet to 
{creen our wounded honour? A jury of our peers, where the 
privileges of quality would be allowed, might be tolerable; but 
your law machines, your writ, declaration, plea, and iffue-men 
are no more fit for a Court of Honour, than the hog-driver of 
Ulyffes for Penelope’s confidant. 

As for us, we have in genéral defcended from men of blood, 
heroes in the cradle, and whofe firft lifp bid defiance. Their 
objects and end were honour and intrigue. And fhall we now 
abandon our pretences to the quality of our anceftors? One 
vulgar compromife is treafon to ourfelves and to our race. 
Our long leafe of heraldry expires at it, our title becomes ex- 
tinct, and the ftream of honour is dried up before it reaches the 
channel of pofterity. And when the diftinctions of opinion are 
over, we muit budge on with the canaille in the great highway 
of morality, and a court of feffions of our grandmothers mutt 
approve and eftablifh the route of our lives. 

I know however it is a vain thing to prefs any defence of our 
rights on men, who have nothing of the fenfitive plant in their 
compofition, and prefent the mufcles of a ftoic to infults of the 
world. Thefe fellows are as infenfible to the wounds of which 
a man of honour bleeds, as if Achilles-like they had been in- 
durated in the Styx of barbarity. With this want of the proper 
fenfe to perceive, it is no wonder they have no wifdom to judge. 
Hence when we have honourably hit our man, they feem to 
have no idea of our having acquitted ourfelves like gentlemen ; 
but the whole pack of juftice is put upon the fcent, and we are 
dinned to death with the yelping of the bar-catcalls, with their 
wickedly and felonioufly, their “v1 er armis, percuffit ac mur- 
dravit.”” The attorney is feed for drawing his indiétments, and 
the judges and jury for making us malefactors. And with this 
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kind of ftuff and this kind of gentry is a man of fafhion dif- 
patched. 

If the forry drivellers of principle would be content with 
whining ard canting, they might prate as long as Triftam 
Shandy’s father; if in return they would indulge us with the 
fpirit of the corporal. ‘They might fay we were worfe than 
highwaymen, who murder for a livelihood, and to prevent dif- 
covery, while we are murtherers by principle, and kill out of 
vanity ; that fhooting a friend through the heart, or not, is to 
us quite as indifferent, as wearing round or fharp toed suwar- 
rows; that the petty laws of fafhion had death annexed, as a 
penalty, and the ferious concern of life was regulated by a 
mode. They might repeat every thing prejudice has invented, 
or barbarity has urged, if they would confine themfelves to the 
war of words. But I at length, after every attempt of free- 
thinking, defpair of fuch a progrefs towards improvement in 
others, and fo much indulgence for us. The pigeon hearted 
menials of principle will not only rail at us for pretending to 
greater wifdom than the law, in preferring our own decifions 
to thofe of the gentlemen of the jury; they will not merely 


laugh at any pretences to honour, and affert that deaux and bul- 
lies, and their wife admirers haWe feized the herald’s office, and 


engroffed all the quality to themfelves. Nor will they be fatis- 
fied with indecently declaring that no man would have anfwer- 
ed the lie with a piftol-ball, but for a rhodomontade of Charles 
the fifth. They will ftock us in the pillory for the fportive fpec- 
ulations, and congees of honour, and for indulging in its prerog- 
atives, will {wing us between heaven and earth, as unworthy of 
both. 

With juft indignation at the prejudices of fuch plough- 
jogging fpirits, I had once determined to challenge the Gover- 
nor, Council, and both Houfes of the Legiflature at the winter 
feffions.—I had refolved to rout the whole corporation of cow- 
ards from office, and fubftitute the language of gentlemen for 


the technical jargon of courts and lawyers. An affair of honour: 


was no longer to be a capital offence, and the trial by battle 
fhould have been part of the law of the land. On reflection 


however, I have relinquifhed this {cheme of reforming a general 
error—‘ Defendit numerus.”” 
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Another plan however has become quite my hobby. I took 
the hint from uncle Toby’s campaigns, and the Trojan band. If 
we cannot vindicate our honour actually by arms, we may [till 
keep up the appearance of the thing. If we dare not fight, we 
may ftill preferve the “ pugnz fimulacra fub armis.” I there- 
fore propofe, that the practice of duelling be continued fubject to 
the following regulations ; viz. | 

ift. ALL CHALLENGES SHALL BE SHEWN BY THE SECONDS 
TO THE SHERIFF OF THE COUNTY, THAT HE MAY BE ON THE 
GROUND, TO PREVENT BLOODSHED. 


2dly. In CASE THE SHERIFF SHOULD NOT SEASONABLY ARRIVE, 


THE SECONDS SHALL GIVE THE WORDS OF COMMAND, IN MANNER 
FOLLOWING, viz. “ MAKE READY, TAKE AIM, RECOVER.” 


gdly. Tuar A CERTIFICATE OF THE TIME AND PLACE OF 
MEETING OF THE PARTIES, AND OF THEIR BRAVE DEPORTMENT, 
BE MADE AND SIGNED UPON THE SPOT BY THE SECONDS AND 
SURGEONS. 


If this plan fhould meet with general approbation, as I think it 
readily will, I fhall propofe an early meeting of our fraternity at 
Vila’s or Julien’s, where its merits may be fully difeufled, and 
all collateral points fettled. 


HECTOR MOWBRAY. 





BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 


OF 


NAT. LEE, THE POET. 


[From a late Englifh Publication.] 


Nerruer the time of his birth, nor the precife period of 
the death of this celebrated,-but unfortunate Poet, have been ~ 
afcertained by his biographers. His father, Dr. Lee, was the 
minifter of Hatfield. He fent his fon at an early age to Weft- 
minfter School, then under the direction of Dr. Bufby. - From 
thence he was removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and 


was admitted a fcholar on the Foundation in 1668. In the 
Vol. I. No. 1. D 
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fame year he took his degree of B.A. but not having the good 
fortune to obtain a fellowfhip, he left the univerfity and came 
to London, with a view of pufhing his fortune at court. Not 
fucceeding in this defign, in 1672, he made an attempt on the 
ftage, in the character of Duncan in Sir William Davenant’s 
alteration of Macbeth. “Lee,” fays Colley Cibber, in his 
Apology,* “ was fo pathetic a reader of his own fcenes, that I 
have been informed by an actor, who was prefent, that while 
Lee was reading to Major Mohun.at a rehearfal, Mohun, in 
the warmth of his admiration, threw down his part, and faid, 
unlefs I were able to play it as well as you read it, to what pur- 
pofe fhould I undertake it? And yet this very author, whofe 
elocution raifed fuch admiration in fo capital an actor, when he 
attempted to be an actor himfelf, foon quitted the ftage in an 
honeft defpair of ever making a profitable figure there.” It 
would almoft appear from this, that Lee’s attempt on the ftage 
had been fubfequent to his appearance there in the capacity of 
a dramatift. But this was not the faé&, for his firft play was 
not reprefented till the year 1675 ; fo that, inftead of being 
tempted to make his debut as an aétor, im confequence of the 
reputation he had acquired behind the curtain, as a pathetic reader 
of his own fcenes, it is reafonable to prefume, that his demerits 
and bad fuccefs, as a player, induced him to turn his attention 
to the trade of authorfhip. By this anecdote from Cibber, the 
authors of the Biographical Dictionary} have been led into the 
error we have juft obviated. His firft play was called “ Nero, 
Emperor of Rome ;” and between 1672, the date of its appear- 
ance, and 1684, he produced no lefs than nine tragedies, befides 
the fhare he had with Dryden, in Oedipus and the Duke of Guife. 
On the 11th of November, in the year laft mentioned, it was 
found neceflary to confine him in Bedlam, where he remained 
four years. It has been faid of him as a writer, that “ his im- 
agination ran away with his reafon;”? a remark that is, per- 
haps, applicable to this melancholy incident of his life. But 
his infanity is more generally fuppofed to have been owing to 
the embarrailment of his circumftances, the refult of extreme 


* P. 68, quarto edition, 1740. } Laft edition in 15 vols. 1798. 
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careleffnefs and extravagance; a belief that receives fufficient 
confirmation from the following epigram, addrefled to Lee, 
by Wycherly, and firft quoted by the ingenious Mr. Neve, in 
his admirable remarks on our author’s poetical characéter.* 


You, but becaufe you ftarv’d, went mad before ; 
Now ftarving does to you your wits reltore : 

So your life is, like others, much atone, 
Whether you now have any fenfe, or none. 


A repartee has been afcribed to him while in confinement, 
which we fhould, perhaps, be blamed for omitting in this ac- 
count. A’ very indifferent author obferved to him, that it was 
an eafy thing to write like a madman ; “ No,” replied Lee, “it 
is not an eafy thing to write like a madman ; but it is very eafy 
to write like a fool.” 

In April 1688, he returned to fociety, but did not long fur- 
vive the recovery of his reafon. ‘Whincop tells us, that * he 
died in one of his night rambles in the ftreet ;”? and Oldys, in 
his MS. notes, records the fact rather particularly——“ Returning 
one night from the Bear and Harrow, in Butcher Row, through 
Clare Market, to ,his lodgings in Duke Street, overladen with 
wine, he fell down on the ground, as fome fay, according to 
others, on a bulk, and was killed or ftifled in the fnow.” From 
the fame authority, we learn that “ he was buried in the parifh 
church of St. Clement’s Danes, aged about thirty-five years.” 
Between the time of his difcharge from Bedlam and that of his 
death, he wrote two plays, the Princefs of Cleves, and the Maf- 
facre of Paris; but, notwithftanding the profits arifing from 
thefe two performances, he was reduced, it is faid, to fo low an 
ebb, that a weekly ftipend of ten fhillings from the theatre roy- 
al was his chief dependence. It has been obferved, that his un- 
timely end might have been occafioned by his diforder, of 
which he was fubjec&t to temporary relapfes; and in tendernefs 
to his memory, we are inclined to indulge the fuppofition. 
This accident occurred about the years 1691-2. 

There is a ftriking coincidence between the fate of Lee and Ot- 
way, which, we believe, has not before been noticed. They 


* Publifhed im the Monthly Mirror, 
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both became writers for the ftage, in confequence of their unfuc- 
cefsful performances on it ; both began to write in rhyme, and 
deferted it, much to the advantage of their reputation, for blank 
verfe ; both were reduced, principally by their own diflipations, 
to a miferable condition of indigence ; and both died, at almoft 
precifely the fame age, and within about five years of each 
other, in a ftate of the utmoft obfcurity and wretchednefs. 

The talents of Nathaniel Lee have met with the moft elegant 
candid, and critical illuftration, in the article already alluded 
to, by Mr. Neve, to which the reader is referred. It has been 
too much the fafhion, with writers of more tafte, perhaps, but 
of infinitely lefs genius, to decry the reputation of this author, 
who has been ftyled, with reference to his Alexander the Great, 
**a mad poet, who defcribed, in frantic verfe, the actions of a 
mad warrior ;”? but Addifon maintains, that “ among our mod- 
ern Englifh poets, there was none better turned for tragedy than 
Lee, if, inftead of favouring his impetuofity of genius, he had 
reftrained it within proper bounds.” Dryden compliments him 
highly upon his Rival Queens, in his copy of verfes prefixed to 
that play. 

Such praife is yours, while you the paflions move, 
That ’tis no longer feign’d, ’tis real love, 

Where nature triumphs over wretched art ; 

We only warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always you warm ; and if the rifing year, 

As in hot regions, bring the fun too near, 

*Tis but to make your fragrant {pices blow, 
Which in our colder climates will not grow. 

That humble ftyle which drones their virtue make, 
Is in your power, you need but ftoop and take. 
Your beauteous images mutt be allow’d 

By all but fome vile poets of the crowd : 

But how fhould any fign-poft dauber know 

The worth of Titian or of Angelo? 


Cibber has cenfured, very freely, the well-known fpeech, in 
the Rival Queens, beginning “Can you remember,” &c. which 
he calls “ a blazing rant,” and “ furious fuftian,” “ a rhapfody 
of vain-glory,” and “ a flight of the falfe fublime ;” but Dr. 
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Warburton avers that they contain not only the moft fublime, 
but the moft judicious imagery that poetry can conceiv« 
We fhall conclude this /fAetch with an enumeration of his plays, 
which were publifhed in the following order. 
1. Nero, Emperor of Rome. 1675. 
2. Sophinifba, or Hannibal’s Overthrow. 1676. The prologue 
% by Dryden. 
a 3. Gloriana, or the Court of Auguflus Cafar. 1676. 


ee. 4. The Rival Queens 3 or, The Death of Alexander the Great, 
g 1677. | 

3 5. Mithridates, King of Pontus. 1678. The Epilogue by 
Dryden. | 

B: 6. Theodofius ; or The Force of Love. 1680. 

ae 4. Cafar Borgia. 1680. The prolegue by Dryden. 

ie 8. Lucius Funius Brutus. 1681. Forbidden, fays Gildon, after 


the third performance, by Lord Chamberlain Arlington, as an 
anti-monarchical play. 

g. Confltantine the Great, 1684. ‘The prologue by Otway, who 
died in 1685. The epilogue by Dryden. 

10. The Princes of Cleves. T. 1689. Prologue by Dryden. 

11. The Maffacre of Paris. 1690. 

Befides the 2d, 4th, and 5th acts of Oedipus, 1679, and the 
2d, 3d, half the 5th, and all but the rft fcene of The Duke of 


Guife. 





To tHe Epiror or THe MontTaty ANTHOLOGY. 


Sir, 
BY inferting thefe borrowed articles in your ANTHOLOGY, you will 
gratify myfelf, and, I prefume, many others. Cc. 


- ~~ ~~ ee 


ZEOLIAN HARP, 


As nothing can be deemed natural, but what proceeds from 
the actual principles of nature, we may fafely pronounce the 
ffou1an Lyre to be the only natural inftrument of emitting har- 
mony. Other inftruments, fending forth founds by the affift- 
ance of the fingers, or by fome other mechanical means, are con- 
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fequently termed artificial. This affords another inftance of the 
old eftablifhed adage, that fimplicity is the neareft relative of 
beauty, fince the AZot1an Harp is the “ moft mufical, moft mel- 
ancholy,”’ and bewitching of all melodies. 

Of the antiquity of this inftrument it is difficult to decide. 
Tt had flept about an hundred years, when Mr. Oswatp acci- 
dentally difcovered the effect of the air upon a harp cafually 
hung amongtft the boughs of atree. Kurcuer is the firft, who 
mentions it ; but he does net, as has been advanced, afcribe the 
invention to himfelf. He merely defcribes it, and affirms,* that 
the reafon of his being fo particular refpeting it, is becaufe no 
one had given an account of it before. It may in our opinion 
boatt a very high antiquity. The effect of the wind upon ftrings 
placed flantingly, has been obferved in moft ages, and has al- 
ways afforded a particular delight. An anecdote from Lucian 
will illuftrate this remark. 

“When the Thracian Bacchanals tore Orpuevs piecemeal, 
report fays, that his harp was thrown into the river Hesrus, 
with his bleeding head uponit. ‘The harp, touched by the wind, 
breathed forth a felemn ftrain. Still fwimming down the 
Egean fea, the mournful concert arrived at Lefbos, where the 
inhabitants taking them up, buried the head in the fpot, where 
in Lucian’s time, ftood the temple of Bacchus, and hung the 
Lyre in the temple of Apollo.” 

It would be impoflible not to believe the romantic circume 
ftance of the ftatue of Memnon, which 
at the quivering touch 

Of Titan’s ray, with each repulfive ftring 

Confenting, founded through the trembling air 

Unbidden ftrains, 
when fupported by fuch authorities, as Pliny, Juvenal, Pau- 
fanias and Strabo. The fact is too well authenticated to be 
doubted. | 

The art, by which it was managed, ftill remains an enigma, 
notwithftanding St. Pierre’s ingenious folution. We are to cone 
fider, in the firft place, that the founds were not emitted from the 
mouth of the ftatue in the morning only ; authority ftates that 





* De fympathise et antipathiae fonorum ratione, |. 9. 
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a they proceeded likewife at other times. ‘The morning was how- 
as ever the more favourable, as the foft breezes, which rife at the 
ss : dawn of day from the Nile, might catch certain ftrings artfully 
oe placed in the throat of the image, and caufe them to fend forth 
thofe plaintive melodies, which the ancients fo frequently mention. 
: Defcending to a later period, we find Offian obferving the 
eo fame enchanting effect. 

“The blaft came ruftling through the hall, and gently touch- 
ee ed my harp ;—the found was mournful and low, like the fong 
i @ _ of the tomb.”—Darthula. 

2 Again in Berrathon : 

“ My harp hangs on the blafted branch; the found of its 
ftrings is mournful. Does the wind touch thee, O harp ! Or is 
it fome pafling ghoft 2” 

Whatever be its age, it is a moft enchanting inftrument, and 
bringing out all the tones in full concert, fometimes finking 
them to the fofteft murmurs, and feeling for every tone, by its 
gradations of ftrength, it folicits thofe gradations of found, 
which art has taken fuch various methods to produce:* 

The influence of this inftrument upon the heart is truly pleafine. 
It difpofes the mind to folemn, tender and pathetic ideas ; and 
‘i, winning tpon the imagination, ftrikes the heart with its fimpli- 
4 city, and leaves it refting in all the pure delights of a pleafing 
eS melancholy. Dr. Beattie tells us or a friend, who was pro- 
foundly fkilled in the theory of mufic, well acquainted with the 
animal economy, and fingularly accurate in his inquiries into 
nature, and who aflured him, that he had feveral times been 
wrought into a feverifh fit by the tones of an AZolian Harp. The 
poets emulate in defcribing its fweetnefs and delicacy. Cafi- 
mir’s exquifite ode, “ Ap suam TrstTuDINEM,” beginning, 
“ Sonori buxi filia,”’ &c. &c. mutt furely allude to it; and Thom- 
fon has given us a beautiful account in his Caftle of Indolence: 
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SONNET. 


Mufic of nature ! Emblem of each {phere ! 
How fweetly tranquil does my penfive foul, 

At coming eve, thy warbling murmurs hear, 

When footh’d to tendernefs thy meafures roll » 


* Aconstics. Chap. » 
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Sometimes more loud, and now yet louder ftill ; 
Sometimes more diftant, and again more near ; is 

Waking foft echoes, and with magic fkill, fs 
Swelling the eye with a luxurious tear. 


Delightful flutterings ! hov’ring mid the fky, 


Mildly reluctant, on wild pinions borne 4 

To realms of Sylphs, that on your murmurs fly, a 
And, wak’d to melancholy feelings, mourn. Ae 

pe 

Sweet, penfive melody ! etherial ftrain, a 

Ah! ftill afpire to footh each rifing pain. 

ae 
“© T ‘TOUCH the hand of the perfon next me,” fays Werter, a 
“T feel it is made of wood.”?—Alas! how often in the com- “a it 
merce of the world does one find this hand of wood ! and how iy 
often inthe courtefies of life !—Offer your hand to Candidus ; aq 
and he holds out one finger. Offer it to Clericus ; he perhaps Bi 
coldly gives you two. Pretor gives you his whole hand; but oe 


it is wood—wood indeed. While Benevolus with his hand at 


once meets yours.----There is heart and foul in the compreflion ; 
there is friendfhip in the very touch ! 
















SINCE money has become the fign of our wants, and their 7 
exchange, every thing muft neceffarily be fold and purchafed. es 


The general, the officer and the foldier fell their limbs and lives ; q 
and what are taxes, excife and duties, but the wages of our gov- as 
ernors ?—Why then fhould an author be afhamed to fell his oo 
works ? Why fhould it be thought, that fame fhould be the on- “ok 


ly falary of a writer ? Why fhould an author be afhamed to fell 
his difcoveries, or to fet a price upon his own ideas? And why 
fhould a people colleéively receive, gratis, leffons and advice, 
for which they muft pay a price as individuals ? 





I HAVE a friend, who is an ingenious man, a good chriftian,. 
and a private foldier. I attended him one evening to chapel. 
The preacher was no Cicero ; and I afked him what he thought 
of his fentences. He replied; “ in liftening to the truths of 
religion, I never feel inclined to halt with criticifm.” 
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Original Poetry. 


THE VAGRANT. 


View, ye fons of eafe and fortune, 
While you glitter on the road, 

» Yonder Vagrant low reclining, 

a Sunk beneath affliction’s load. 


Even the tree in friendly whifper 
Bids him fleep in calm repofe ;— 
Keven the tender birds in pity 
Softly fing to lull his woes. 


By your founding wheels awaken’d, 
Round he fadly looks and fighs ; 
Still a foul, that ftrives with forrow, 
Glimmers through his hollow eyes. 


Stay, ye ftrangers to affliction, 
Hear the darken’d deeds of fate ! 
Liften to his mournful ftory ; 
Learn what ills on life await. 


: In his artlefs, dire narration, 

4, He this folemn truth may fhow ; 
Virtue, on this vale of wonders, 
Often bears feverelt wo. 


Open then your hearts to pity, 
To her fweet beheft incline ; 
Let the grief appeafing feraph 
Ever plead with voice divine. 


He may tell this tale of trouble : 
“ Hope and fancy once I knew; 


% Val. I. No. 1. E 
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Scenes, that glowing youth difcovers, 
Brightened in their ravifh’d view. 





* Death, in ftrong and fudden fury, “4 
Me of parents, friends bereft. j 
In the world a homelefs ftranger 
Early I alone was left. a 


“ To the heights of fame and merit 
Young ambition bade me fteer ; 
But a fervile doom, repreffing, 
Fore’d me in a loath’d career. 


© Yet a while I feem’d to profper ; a 
Toil a little wealth had gain’d. 
Then I faw my tender partner, 
Then in love her hand obtain’d. 








“‘ Tranfient was this mtorn of pleafure ; * 
Soon a darkfome tempeft blew.— 








Fire took all.—My only darling : 
Perifh’d in-my blighted view. m. 
“ Long remain’d the lofs repairlefs ; 

Sadeft gloom the world array’d. ibe 
Time, at length, and hard employment a ql 


Brighter fcenes again difplay’d. 


“‘ Heaven, our lot to us appointing, 


Hatred for our pain afligns. , 
Choofe we then a night of forrow, % 


While a day of comfort fhines ? a 


“ Thus I lov’d again, and wedded.— ee 
Anguith feiz’d the joy I hop’d.— ‘ 
She, with debts my prifon opening, 
With a faithlefs friend elop’d. 





“ Through neglect my needy mfant 
From the ftings of life deceas’d. 

I was, after long confinement, 
From my dreadful cell releas’d, 
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“ Then I fought in diftant regions 
What this land to me refus’d. 

There in honeft trade I flourifh’d ;— 
Novel fcenes my thought amus’d. 


“Yet I lov’d my native country. 
All my former griefs decay’d. 
On my village oft remembrance 
Fondly look’d and gaily play’d. 


«¢ All my treafure now embarking, 
Hither I my courfe did bend ;— 
Here in tranquil eafe and friendfhip 
My remaining days to fpend. 


“ While upon the ocean gliding, 
Lawlefs foes the fhip affail’d. 


We fought bravely, but they triumph’d, 


And our crew for flaves empal’d. 


“« After long and cruel bondage, 
Treedom only I regain’d. 

After many a wrecking tempeft 
I again this fhore attain’d.— 


“ Who, to mifery thus fubjected, 
Can a human friend retain ? 
Every former lov’d acquaintance 
Views me with fevere difdain. 


“ Cold and fhelterlefs I wander 
Through the bleak and difmal day ; 
Night bewildering, I fink under 
Some kind hedge befide the way. 


“ Bunt e’er lone, my wandering ceafes~~ 
8> My 5 


Woes will ne’er my life moleft. 
Cheering confcience looks to Heaven, 
Where is mercy, joy and reft.” 


—— 
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Selected Poetry. 
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BY GEORGE DYER. 


Now farewel fummer’s fervid fky, 
That, while the fun through Cancer rides, 
With chariot flow, and feverifh eye, __ 
Scorches the beech-clad foreft fides ! 
And farewel autumn’s milder ray, 

Which, the warm labours of the fickle o’er, 
Could make the heart of fwain induftrious gay, 
Viéwing in barn.fecure his wheaten ftore: 
What time the focial hours mov’d blithe along, 


Urg’d by the nut-brown ale, and jolly harveft fong. 


What different founds around me rife ! 
Now midf& a barren fcene I rove, 
Where the rude haum in hillocks rife, 
Where the rafh fportfman frights the grove. 
Ah, cruel fport! Ah, pain-awakening found! 
How hoarfe your death-note to his liftening ear, 
Wha late, wild-warbled mufic floating round, 
Bleft the mild warblers of the rifing year ; 
Who, as each fongfter ftrain’d his little throat, 


Grateful himfelf would try the foft refponfive note. 


Yet fill in Autumn’s fading form 

The tender melting charms we trace, 
Such as, love’s feafon paft, ftill warm 

The fober matron’s modeft face : 
Mild-beaming funs, oft hid by fleeting clouds, 


Blue-mantled fkies, light-fring’d.with golden hues, 
Brooks, whofe fwoln waters mottled leaves o’erfpread, 

Fields, where the plough its fteady courfe purfues, 
And woods, whofe many fhining woods might move 


Fancy’s poetic hand to paint the orange grove. 


O ftill—for fancy is a child— 
Still with the circling hours I play; 


ODE ON THE CLOSE OF AUTUMN; 
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And feaft on hips and blackberries wild, 
Like truant {chool-boy gay : 

Or eager plunge in cool pellucid ftream, 
Heedlefs that fummer’s fultry day is fled, 

Or mufe, as breathes the flute, fome rural theme, 
Such theme, as fancy’s fong may yet beftead ; 
Or, ftretch’d at eafe, will teach the lift’ning groves, 

In tuneful Maro’s ftrain, fome rofy ruftic loves. 
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Now bear me to the diftant wood, 
2 And bear me to the filent ftream, 
nN Where erft I ftray’d in ferious mood, 
Loft in fome rapturous dream. 
To me, O Hornfey, what retreat fo fair ? 
What fhade to me fo confecrate as thine? 
And on thy banks, poor ftreamlet, did I care 
For all the fpring-haunts of the tuneful Nine? 
Ah, pleafures, how ye fighten, as ye fade! 
As fpreads the fun’s faint orb at twilight’s dubious fhade. 





(By the fame.) 


THE MUSICIANS, AN ODE. 


TWO AMIABLE YOUNG WOMEN, PLAYING SUCCESSIVELY ON THE 
HARPSICHORD. 


DID Tagus flow befide my cot, 
And warble foft on beds of gold, 
Were I by whifpering zephyr told, 
That I fhould, in fome favour’d fpot, 
Hear notes fo pleafing, thither would I flee, 
Nor warbling Tagus hear, to liften, fair, to thee. 
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¢ Yor me did bleft Arabia’s grove 
2 Each fenfe-fubduing fweet diftil, 
Pe And foft melodious murmurs fill, 
My ravifh’d ear with notes of love ; 
That charm of numbers fhould not hold me long ; 
That charm, fair, I would break, to liften to thy fong, 
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Thus in a fummer’s gaudy day, 
Oft have I heard, a fportive train, 
Young linnets chirp a tender ftrain, 
And I, well pleas’d, could liften to the lay ; 
Thofe pretty minftrels did more charm my ear 
Than the full warblers of the vernal year. 


For in each lovely fair I trace 
Simplicity of virgin hue, 
Freedom, and truth, and honour true, 
The beauteous mother’s open face, 
The father’s focial heart I feem to view, 
And therefore am I charm’d, muficians fweet, with you. 





*Tis mine to hear the tranfient ftrain, 
And by that charm the ear is bound, 
And I will treafure up the found :— 
But oh! how bleft the fwain, 
When each fweet girl becomes the tender wife, 
Who fuch muficians hear ; who fuch may love through life ! 








P. L. Courtier has recently fung, with foul-enriching melody, the Purasures 
of Sorirupe. In the following addrefs to his book, he happily pretends 
that fortitude, which ought to accompany every literary adventurer, who 
may be reafonably confcious of defert. 


GO, cherifh’d page! and be thy aim 
With foothing numbers to impart 

Honour’s high pulfe, love’s genial flame ; 
And charm the bofom’s painful fmart. 


On thee may penftve virtue dwell ! 
On thee may beauty fweetly {mile ! 

Nor to a youthful minftrel’s fhell, 
Gay hope refufe to lift, a while, 


Yet, if the frown of cold difdain, 

Or malice thou art doom’d to bear ; 
Learn, like thy mafter, to fuftain, 

What, like him, thou art form’d to bear. 
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The Poet, above named, has, in this extract from his mifcellaneous peems, 
very prettily revealed his intimacy with “ the cherub contemplation.” 


TO A FRIEND, 


WHO REPRGACHES ME OF MELANCHOLY. 


TO me the budding fcenes decay, 

Which glow’d in fancy’s brighteft hue ; 
For hope’s gay fpring, and youthful May, 
Ere rapture kind, in hafte withdrew ! 


I faw their quick, unheeding flight, 
And would, (did prayers but aught avail, ) 
Have fnatch’d them from encircling night, 
And bade the fun of peace prevail. 


Friendfhip was mine, and friends more warm, 
The feeling bofom never knew, 

Till in misfortune’s pelting ftorm, 

The glow-worms gliften’d from my view. 


Still love appear’d; the rofy boy, 
With many a feftal year entwin’d ; 
But love could flatter, to decoy, 

And wreck, in fport, the penfive mind. 


Yet vain regret I do not count 
Among the number of my woes ;— 
The fweets of pleafure’s fairy mount, 
The joy, that no abatement knows. 


Nature herfelf muft wane and die, 
And foaring genius ftoop to duft : 
"T'were impious then to waft the figh, 
At once repining and unjuft. 


The griefs I mourn, entrench too deep 
Within the foldings of the breatft, 
For aught, but death’s oblivious fleep, 
To give this throbbing fpirit reft ! 
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LOVE SONG, 


ADAPTED TO MODERN TIMES. 
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I. 
BOAST not to me the charms, that grace 
The fineft form, or faireft face ; 
Shape, bloom, and features I defpife ; 
Wealth, wealth is beauty to the wife. 


Il. 
Come then, O come, and with thee bring 


The thoufand joys from wealth that fpring, 
Oh, bring the deeds of thine eftate, 
Thy quit rents, mortgages, and plate. 


III. 
Still keep unfeen thofe auburn locks, 


And yield thy treafure in the ftocks ; 
Oh, hide that foft, that fnowy breatft, 
And give, inftead, thy iron cheft. 


IV. 
Thy guineas fhame the blufhing rofe, 


Which in thofe cheeks unheeded blows ; 
Too {weet for me that ruby lip, 
Give me thy India bonds, and ferip. 


A SONG. 


MY ilumbers were pleafant, when laft I reclin’d 
On my pillow, and thought of my love, 

Our hearts were in mutual endearment entwin’d, 
And gladnedfs fat fmiling above. 

Our hands were united, and {wiftly we flew, 
My Eliza! o’er mountain and vale ; 

With the beams of the morning we brufh’d off the dew 
And fang with the breath of the gale. 

On the wings of the wind we embark on the waves, 
And dance on the face of the deep ; 

Our veilel the billowy wildernefs braves, 
And mufic lulls ocean afleep. 

The tranfport, that charm’d us while deaf to the roar 
Of the wind and the thundering ftream, 

Were, alas! but the creatures of fancy—no more, 


‘Than the fhadowy fport of a dream. 
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REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





6 QUOD NOVUM, ET OPTUMUM, FALLACIQUE FAMA VULGATUM.” 


Besive a Review of AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, we de- 
fign in this department to notice the moft confiderable foreign 
works in Philology, Poetry, Hiftory, Moral Philofophy and 
Theology. 

From the numerous interefting publications, which have re- 
cently appeared in England, perhaps we can felect none, that 
may be more gratifying to the lovers of Biography, than 


The Life and Pofthumous Writings of Wittiam Cowrer, Esa. 
with an IntroduGory Letter to the Right Honorable aru Cow- 
PER ; by WittiamM Haytey, Esa.—Publifhed in London, 1803. 
In Bofton, by W. Pelham, Manning and Loring, and E. Lincoln, 
1803.—2 vols. 12m. 


The fecluded manner, in which Cowper generally pafled his 
life, affords his biographer fearcely any materials, excepting his 
opinions and literary progrefs. But thefe alone are amply fuffi« 
cient to give ftrong attractions to a memoir of any one, who 
has acquired fuch univerfal reverence and admiration. “ By 
poffeffing,”’ fays Mr. Hayley, “the rare and double talent to 
familiarize and endear the moft awful fubjects, and to dignify 
the moft familiar, Cowper naturally becomes a favourite with 
readers of every defcription. His works mutt intereft every na- 
tion under Heaven, where his fentiments are underftood, and 
where the feelings of humanity prevail. The whole literary 
world fultained fuch a lofs in his death, as infpired the friends 
of genius and virtue with univerfal concern. It foon became a 
general wifh, that fome authentic and copious memorial of a 
character fo highly interefting fhovld be produced with all be- 
coming difpatch; not only to render due honour to the dead, 
but to alleviate the regret of a nation, taking a juft and liberal 
pride in the reputation of a Poet, who had obtained, and de 
ferved her applaufe, her efteem and her affeion.” 

In this work, Mr. Hayley has adopted the method of Ma- 


son in his Life of Gray, and of Dr. Curaisz in his Life of Burns; 
Vol. I. No. 1. F 
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and, as-far as he may be accounted the writer of thefe volumes, 
he deferves no fmall praife for his fprightlinefs, elegance and 
fidelity. His profefled object was to collect and arrange the 
letters of Cowper, in order to make him, as far as poflible, be- 
come his own biographer. Where thefe were deficient, he has 
fupplied fuch narratives and anecdotes, as render the whole a 
complete and fatisfactory memoir. He has likewife fubjoined 
fome obfervations on the genius and principal works of his 
hero. In thefe perhaps he may, and with fome propriety, be 
accufed of fhowing more ardent friendfhip than impartial crit- 
icifm. But what reader of fenfibility, after perufing the works 
of * that amiable man, and enchanting author?” can coldly fearch 
out trivial faults, or fupprefs a rifing admiration? The plan he 
purfued, is-undoubtedly well calculated to:gratify every curious 
inquirer. 

The Posruumous Writincs of Cowper confift chiefly of 
Letters and Poems, all of which participate in the well-known 
character of the other writings of their author. Refpecting 


‘thefe letters, we readily acquiefce with Mr. Hayvey in obferv- 


ing that they appear to be “ faithful reprefentatives of his 
heart.” 

“ He could never fubferibe to that dangerous and fophiftical dogma of 
Dr. Johnfon, in his fplenetic difquifition on the letters of Pope, that 
“ Friendfhip has no tendency to fecure veracity.” 

“It certainly has fuch a tendency, and in proportion to the fenfe, and 
the goodnefs of the writer ; for a fenfible and a good man muft rather wifh 
to afford his bofom friend the moft accurate knowledge of his real character, 
than to obtain a precarious increafe of regard by any fort ofillufion. The 
great charm of confidential epiftolary intercourfe to fuch a manarifes from 
the perfuafion, that veracity is not dangerous in {peaking of his own defects, 
when he is {peaking to a true, and a confiderate friend. 

“The letters not intended for the eye of the public have generally obtain- 
ed the greateft fhare of popular applaufe; and for this reafon, becaufe fuch 
letters difplay no profufion of ftudied ornaments, but abound in the fimple 
and powerful attractions of nature and truth, 

“ Letters indeed will ever pleafe, when they are frank, confidential con- 
verfations on paper between perfons of well-principled and highly cultiva- 
ted minds, of graceful manners, and of tender affections, | 

“Fhe language of fuch letters muft of courfe have that mixture of eafe 
and elegance, peculiarly fuited to fuch compofition, and moft happily ex- 
emplified in the letters of Cicero and of Cowper.—Thefe two great mafters 
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of a perfect epiftolary ftyle have both mentioned their own excellent and 
fimple-rule for attaining it—to ufe only the language of familiar conver- 
fation.” 

We prefent the following extraéts from his letters, as {peci- 
mens of his familiar ftyle and fentiments. By thefe the reader 
may anticipate the manner and excellence of the whole. 


In a letter to a young friend he writes ; 

“ There are, perhaps, few arduous undertakings that are not in fact more 
arduous than we.at firft fuppofed them. As we proceed, difficulties in- 
creafe upon.us; but our hopes gather ftrength alfo, and we conquer difhi- 
culties, which, could we have forefeen them, we fhould never have had 
the boldnefs to encounter. May this be your experience, as I doubt not 
that it will. You poffefs by nature all that isneceflary to fuccefs in the 
profeffion that you have chofen. What remains is in your own power. 
They fay of poets that they muft be bora fuch; fo muft mathematicians, fo 
mutft great generals, and fo muft lawyers, and fo indeed muft men of all de- 
nominations, or it is pot poflible that they fhould excel. But with what- 
ever faculties we are born, and to whatever ftudies our genius may direct 
us, ftudies they muft ftillbe. I am perfuaded that Milton did not write his 
Paradife Loft, nor Homer his Iliad, nor Newton his Principia without im- 
menfe labour, Nature gave them a bias to their refpective purfuits, and 
that ftrong propenfity, I fuppofe, is what we mean by genius. The 
ret they gave themfelves. “ Macte efto,” therefore, have no fears for the 
iffue !” 

To the fame in another letter, he fays ; 

“ Johnfon’s plan of prefixing my phiz to the new edition of my Poems, 
is by no means a pleafant one to me; and fol told him in a letter I fent him 
from Eartham, in which I affured him that my objections to it would not 
be eafily furmounted. But if you judge it may really have an effect in ad- 
vancing the fale, { would not be fo fqueamifh as to fuffer the {pirit of pru- 


dery to prevail in me to his difadvantage. Somebody told an author, |! 
forget whom, that there was more vanity in refufing his picture, than in 


granting it; on which he inftantly complied. I do not perfectly feel all 
the force of the argument, but it fhall content me that he did.” 


The Poems, that are here firft publifhed, feem to have want- 
ed a finifhing revifal. Several of them however, in point of 
fimplicity and pathetic energy, are fcarcely inferior to many in 
the former collections. That “on Frienpsuip,” is particular- 
ly valuable on account of its important inftru@ion. The edi- 
tor juftly obferves, that “ this fprightly little poem contains the 
effence of all, that has been faid on this interelting fubject, by 
the beft writers of different countries.” Thefe extracts may il- 


duftrate the Author’s refined eftimation of the fubject. 
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“Who hopes a friend, fhould have a 
heart 
Himfelf, well furnith’d for the part, 
And ready on occafion 
To fhew the virtue that he feeks ; 
For, ’tis an union, that befpeaks 
A juft reciprocation. 


“'To prove, alas! my main intent 

Needs no great coft of argument, 
No cutting and contriving. 

Seeking a real friend we feem 

T’ adopt the chymift’s golden dream, 
With ftill lefs hope of thriving. 


“Then judge before you choofe your 

As circum{pedtly as you can, [man, 
And, having made election, 

See, that no difrefped of yours, 

Such, as a friend but ill endures, 
Enfeeble his affection. 





“ As fimilarity of mind, 

Or fomething not to be defin’d, 
Firft rivets our attention ; 

So, manners decent and polite, 

The fame we practis’d at firft fight, 
Mutt fave it from declenfion. 


“Purfue the theme, and you fhall find 
A difciplin’d and furnifh’d mind 

To be at leaft expedient ; 
And, after fumming all the reft, 
Religion ruling in the breaft 

A principal ingredient. 


“True friendfhip has in fhort a grace 
More than terreftrial in its face, 
That proves it heaven-defcended. 


_ Man’s love of woman not fo pure, 
| Nor when fincereft, fo fecure, 
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In feveral of thefe poems many beautiful paflages will be ea- 
fily difcerned by every reader of tafte. 

At the clofe of his memoir, Mr. Hayley has quoted from 
the manufcript of a friend, who has written a feries of obferva- 
tions on the poetry of Cowper. An extract from thefe quo- 
tations will appear in our next Number. 
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Life of Voltaire, by Condorcet.—To which are added Memoirs by him- 
— felf—Philadelphia Edition. 198. 
CONDORCET feems too much prejudiced in Voltaire’s 
favour tobe an impartial biographer. He is one of thofe felf- 
created French philofophers, who look with fupreme contempt 
on every opinion not authorized by their own felf conceit. Being 
himfelf a profeffed deift, he treats religion of all kinds and all its 
votaries with equal difdain. Every appearance of fanétity, and 
indeed every difplay of ferioufnefs he ftigmatizes with the odious 
charge of hypocrify. His religion he profeffes is reafon, and 
his pretenfions would be the more readily allowed, did he fhew, 
that he was governed by its precepts. 

The ftyle, as it appears in the tranflation, partakes of that vi- 
vacity common to French writers, and of that obfcurity, which, 
to whomfoever we muft impute it, is frequent in tranflations 
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from the French. There are, however, fewer examples of the 
latter in this work, than common. It may, onthe whole, be 
pronounced well-written. He has begun with his hero in the 
cradle, and traced him through the various and complicated 
fcenes of an attive and enthufiattic life. 

It feems ever to have been a darling object with Voltaire to 
overturn all religions, on whatever foundations they are fup- 
ported. Itis natural, however, to remark, that molt of his ob- 
jeQtions againft religion apply folely to its corruptions ; and that 
many of them, if traced to their true fource, might be imputed 
to Roman Catholics alone. 

To effeé his fanguine purpofes his weapons were ridicule, his 
fcene of action, the theatre. He hefitated at no means, fair or 
unfair, to accomplifh his beloved object. He himfelf declares, 
that he rejefted the aid of reafon in effecting his plans, becaufe 
this would imprefs only a few. Ridicule, fays he, will the more 
eafily engrofs attention, and influence decifion. It is therefore 
generally allowed, that he difplayed, to an aftonifhing degree, the 
powers of wit. 

But his followers and admiters, aud among the reft his biog- 
rapher, not content with this, have endeavoured to procure him 
the merit of a univerfal genius and fcholar. To this end, they 
take great pains to prove, that he was a profound mathemati- 
cian and a fubtle metaphyfician, as well as ingenious poet ; im- 
agining, if they can once maintain that he fupported a character 
{o apparently inconfiftent, they can eafily gain him the eredit 
of every other fcience. But they, who examine the proofs of 
this ftrange affertion, as well as they who contider the neceflary 
limits of the human mind, will not admit a fuppofition fo in- 
credible without the fulle&% evidence. 

His name refounds in the French nation, efpecially, fince their 
great revolution, as the greateft fcholar they have ever produced, 
There is but little doubt, that he was one very influential caufe 


of their revolution, both in religion and goyernment; and it can- 


not be well imagined that they will ever permanently eftablifh 

the latter without more rational fentiments of the former. 
Voltaire was often obliged to change his refidence, and even 

his country, through the freedom of his opinions and writings. 
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At one time he was embraced by the king of Pruffia, at another 
he finds a: welcome in Paris. Again he retreats to Geneva to 
avoid the horrors of perfecution. The latter was the place of 
his moft conftant abede. If we may believe Condorcet, he had 
aftonifhing influence in all the courts of Europe. 

That he died in the chriftian faith has been attempted to be 
made manifeft, or has at leaft been hinted by Prieftley in his let- 
ters againft T. Paine. But this appears highly improbable. 
His biographer fays, that from interefted views he profeffed it, 
and, while he reprefents it asa mere prudential act, he even con- 
demns it as having the appearance of pufillanimity. It cannot 
be fuppofed, that one, who had. fpent the greater part of 84 
years in undermining Chriftianity, and ftudying principally the 
arguments, which oppofed it, fhould at the clofe of life renounce 
all his long eftablifhed opinions ; or, if he pretended it, that his 
declarations would be the offspring of rational conviction. 


God’s Challenge to Infidels to defend their caufe, illuftrated and applied 
in a Sermon, delivered in Wiest SPRINGFIELD, May 4, 1797, be- 
ing the day of Generav Fast. Sy Joserx Larurop, pv. v. 
Minifter of the firft parifo in faid town. Second edition.—Printed 
at the Univerfity Prefs in Cambridge, by W. Hilliard. 1803. 


“ Produce your caufe, faith the Lord, bring forth your ftrong reafons, 
faith the King of Jacob.” Ifa. xli. ar. 


THE character of Dr. Laturop,asa preacher and afcholar, 
has, for a long time, been highly diftinguifhed. We hear that 
the volume of fermons, which he publifhed fome years ago, is 
generally admired in this country, and as far as it is known in 
England, it is warmly applauded. His difcourfes commonly 
abound in religious and moral precepts, conveyed in an impref- 
five and elegant manner. 

In our opinion, the Sermon, now under confideration, poffef- 
fes very extraordinary merit. The field of argument has been, 
heretofore, fo often, and fo thoroughly explored, that uncom- 
mon learning, penetration and difcernment have become requi- 
fite to produce a new plea for the authenticity and importance 
of the Chriftian revelation. Yet fome of the arguments, that 
are here ufed, appear equally new and excellent ; and many of 
thefe, which have long been familiar, are fo judicioufly man. 
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aged, as to call forth a more lively attention to their irrefiftible 
ftrength. The clofe connexion, maintained throughout the 
whole difcourfe, renders it difficult to quote any paflage with- 
out lofing advantages, that are given by the collateral parts. 
It is to be ardently wifhed, that this, as well as the other writ- 
ings of that worthy Divine, may be generally circulated, both 
for the conviction of fceptics, and the confirmation of Chrif- 
tians. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


I N a book, entitled “4n Effay on abflinence from animal food, as 
a moral duty,” publifhed about a year ago, by JoserH Ritson, 
we find the following paragraph. “ Mr. Richard Phillips, the 
publifher of this compilation, a Jufty, healthy, ative and well- 
looking man, has defifted from animal food for upward of twen- 
ty years: and the compiler himfelf, induced to ferious reflection 
by the perufal of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, in the year 
1772, being the nineteenth year of his age, has ever fince, to 
the revifal of this fheet, firmly adhered to a milk and vegetable 
diet, having at leaft never tafted, during the whole courfe of 
thofe thirty years, a morfel of flefh, fifh, or fowl, or any thing 
prepared in or with thofe fubltances, or any extract thereof, ex- . 
cept on one occation, when tempted by wet, cold and hunger, 
in the fouth of Scotland, he ventured to eat a few potatoes, 
dreffed under the roaft; nothing lefs repugnant to his feelings 
being to be had; or except by ignorance or impofition ; unlefs 
it may be in eating eggs, which however deprives no animal of 
life, though it may prevent fome from coming into the world, 
to be murdered and devoured by others.” 





DURING the firlt run of Mr. Brooks’s tragedy of the © Ear/ 
of Effex,” at Drury Lane Theatre, Sheridan, who perfonated the 
Earl, being in converfation with Dr. Johnfon, was loud in. the 
praife of Brooks’s fentiments and poetry. The Doéor, who 
had neither read nor feen the work recommended, defired to be 
furnifhed with fome fpecimen of its excellence. On this Mr. 
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Sheridan repeated the ¢ag at the end of the firft act, concluding 
with this line : 

“ To rule o’er freemen, fhould themfelves be free.” 
This mode of reafoning, obferved the Doétor, is conclufive in 
fuch a degree, that it will lofe nothing of its force, even though 
we fhould apply it to a more familiar fubject, as follows : 

“© Who drives fat oxen, fhould himfelf be fat.” 





THE Rev. W. Cockburn gained the Seatonian prize, laft fummer, by a po- 
em On St Peter’s denial of Chrift, which is now publifhed in London, and 


highly applauded. 


DR. Percival of Manchefter, a polite and elegant writer, has juft publifh- 
ed a work, which comprehends a general fyftem of Medical Ethiis. The 
work is addreffed to the Medical Profeffion at large. The aphoriftic 
form has been chofen, as beft calculated to define with precifion thofe prin- 
ciples of urbanity and re@titude, which fhould govern the conduct of the 
members of that profeflion totheir patients and to each other. 

Ezenarp of Hatter, a philofophical writer, highly renowned by his 
“ Apology for Socrates,” has lately favoured the literary world with a fe- 
cond volume of his “ Theory of the Belles Lettres.” 

Joun Davis,an Englith traveller, (whofe name has been frequently men- 
tioned, while he refided among us) has lately publifhed in Briftol a book, 
with the title of “ Travels of four years and a half in the United States of 
America—during 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802; dedicated by permiflion 
to T. Jefferfon, Efg. Prefident of the. United States.” In his preface he fays, 
“In the progrefs of my work it will be difcovered, that I have not joined 
myfelf to that frantic crew of Deifts, who would proftrate every inftitution, 
human or divine. Though I dedicate my book to a republican, it is not 
the magiftrate, but the man, whom I addrefs. lam no republican! no fed- 
eralift! I have learned to eftimate rightly the Britifh conftitution; and I 
think no fyftem of Government fo perfect, as that of Kings, Lords, and 


Commons.” —— 


We underftand that Mrs. S. Rowfon has fent to the prefs of Gitsexrt and 
Dean, in Bofton, a volume of original and tranflated Poems. The well- 
known literary powers of that Lady, invite our high expectation of their 
merit. ‘Uhey will probably be publifhed in the courfe of a few wecks. 

#> We are forry, that want of room obliges us tu omit the Review of the Column- 
bian Mifeum by Mariano. Had it arrived before THIS NUMBER was filled, it 
frould have hada place. It foall however appear in OUR NEXT and we hope ta 
be favoured with a defcription of the principal curiofitics in the Mufcum, by the fame 
corre{pondent. 





